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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF ELIZABETH BURNET. 


Elizabeth, eldest daughter of sir Richard 
Blake, knt. (of an ancient and respectable 
family), and of Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. 
Bathurst, a physician of eminence in London, 
was born November 8th, 1661. At eleven 
years of age she displayed a passion for the- 
ological inquiries, and read with great ap- 
plication the books that were put into her 
hands, which falling short of the vivacity 
and sublimity of her conceptions, failed to 
satisfy her mind. Her friends, observing 
the effect produced by her studies, checked 
this presage of genius, by discouraging the 
confidence of the youthful philosopher in 
her own penetration and powers. 

Having been educated in great privacy 
and retirement, she was, in her eighteenth 
year, married to Robert Berkley, of Spetch- 
ley, grandson of sir Robert Berkley, a 
judge during the reign of Charles I. This 
connexion was principally affected through 
the influence of Dr. Fell, bishop of Oxford, 
who was guardian to the young man, and 
entrusted with the care of his education. 
Dr. Fell was accustomed to declare, that 
the most essential service he had ever per- 
formed for his pupil, was in promoting his 
marriage with this lady. 

Elizabeth, on coming into the family of 
her husband, found his mother, a woman 
of exemplary life, to be a zealous member 
of the church of Rome. This circumstance 
led her to attend more particularly to the 
subjects in dispute between the Catholics 


‘and the Reformers, that she might the bet- 


ter be enabled to guard herseif and her 
husband against the argument and insinua- 
tion of the Romish clergy. The mother of 
her husband, who was deserving of his res- 
pect, held great influence over his mind; a 
circumstance which rendered Elizabeth, 
whose penctration and sagacity were superi- 
or to her years, particularly careful and de- 
licate to avoid any discussions or reflections 
which might tend to produce disgust, disturb 
the family harmony, or wound the feelings 
of either party. The discretion and good 
sense with which she conducted herself, in 
a situation thus critical, procured her just 
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admiration, and conciliated the esteem of the 
family of her husband. Her conduct is per- 
haps still more worthy of praise, since her 
moderation originated not in indifference 
to the subject in dispute; but while tena- 
cious of her own opinions, she judged pro--. 
perly, that their effects upon her character, 
her temper, and her manners, would not 
fail to prove their best recommendation. A 
residence in the country afforded her much 








leisure, which she improved by study and 
by exertions of benevolence. Books, the of- 
fices of devotion, the instruction of the poor, 
and the cares of her family, fully occupied 
and divided her time. Beloved and respect- 
ed by all who surrounded her, six years 
thus glided away in studious and tranquil 
retirement. 

During the reign of James, when the ap- 
prehensions of the Protestants daily receiv- 
ed increase, Elizabeth prevailed on her hus- 
band, after the death of Dr. Fell, whose in- 
fluence, opposed to that of the relations of 
Mr. Berkley, had hitherto kept him steady 
to his principles, to quit England and pass 
over to Holland. They accordingly made 
the tour of the Seventeen Provinces, in 
which, on account of their family and con- 
nexions, .they were received with distin- 
guished kindness. Letters had, without 
their knowledge, been transmitted to Brus- 
sels, Ghent, and Liege, and to the Catho- 
lics dispersed through the provinces, re- 
commending Mrs. Berkley more particular- 
ily to their notice as a women whose piety 








‘and virtues had, notwithstanding her errors, 
‘almost entitled her to the character of a| 
saint. After their tour through the provinces, | 
they fixed at the Hague, where, esteemed 
and caressed by persons of the first talents | 
and rank, they continued to reside till the | 
period of the revolution, when they return- | 
ed to their native country, and their seat at 
Spetchley. 

In this retreat Mrs. Berkley resumed her 
former manner of life, and improved hourly 
in every laudable acquirement. Her virtues 
and talents procured her the approbation 








and friendship of the most respectable per- 
sons of the country and times, among whom | 


Worcester; also the dean of that church Dr. 








William Talbot, afterwards bishop of Dur- 


may be named Dr. Stillingfleet, bishop of | 
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— 
ham: Dr. William Lloyd, the successor of 
bishop Stillingfleet, likewise treated her 
with singular marks of attention and respect. 
In 1693 she become a widow by the death 
of Mr. Berkley, who was interred with his 
ancestors at Spetchley 

During her widowhood, she prosecuted, 
with a more undivided attention, her former 
pursuits and occupations, while to the pro- 
testant relations of her deceased husband 
she was a kind and beneficent patroness. 
Her income, which was liberal, and managed 
with strict economy, enabled her to gratify 
the benevolence of her heart. She kept at 
Spetchley an hospitable table, to which 
the neighbouring clergy were more parti- 
cularly welcome: to those whose circum- 
stances were narrow, she made presents of 
books, and even assisted them with loans of 
money, to be repaid when in their power, 
without taking for the debt any security. 
Mr. Berkley haying in his will bequeathed 
a large sum of money, to be raised out of 
his estate, for the erection of an hospital at 
Worcester, his widow did all in her power 
towards its complication and establishment: 
beside which she took upon herself several 
charges, in relation to the affairs of her 
husband, beyond what was required of her 
by the laws, in the payment of debts and le- 
gacies. Having engaged M. Berkley, du- 
ring his lifetime, in the establishment of 
schools for the children of the poor, she de- 
voted large sums after his decease towards 
their increase and perfection. 








(To be concluded in our next.) 


For the Repertory. 


ARDENNIS: 
OR THE SPIRIT OF THE WOOD 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS 


By Ubaldo. 


ACT FOURTH. 

Scene First. The borders of the forest of Irdennis; om 
one side, the ruins of a castle: the back scene re- 
presents the sea, in violent agitation. ‘The moon ap- 
pears falcated and very red, with her point down, 
just above the waves, behind which, as they rise, she 
at intervals disppeare.. Enter Idumeo, followed, 
cautiously, by Ottomar. 

Ottomar. Perturbed spirit, if some dread com- 
mand, 

Thou bring’st me from avenging heaven, declare! 
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Already hast thou told a tale of woe, 
Enough to make this bosom swell with anguish, 
And ev'ry passion of my nature mount, 
Aroused by horror! 
‘Tdumeo. Didst thou shake at that? 
How will thy heart then bear to learn a tale 
Of treble anguish? 
Ottomar. Can that be possible? 
Idumeo. The sound of an approaching footstep, 
warn’d me 
To check pursuance of my tale, and haste 
To some retired spot: here’s a solemn scene! 
Here we are more secure from mortal sight! 
But tell me, Ottomar, and tell me truly, 
Has thy young sword e’er stream’d with human 

- blood? 

Ottomar. With human blood! 

Idumeo. 1 mean of innocence. 

Ottomar. If after death, immortal spirits know 
The secret thoughts that live within our breasts, 
Thou can’st but know this youthful heart abhors 
The trade of blood! that force compels me, now, 











’ 'To wear the villain’s outside, while my soul 


Remains untainted! never yet has blood, 


_ Save once, or innocent or guilty stain’d 


My sword. 
Idumeo. But once? 
Ottomar. Yes, dread spirit, but once! 
When a base ruffian seized a helpless maid, 
I tore her from his grasp, and with my sword, 
Cleft him assunder. By— 
Idumeo. Yet hold thy oath; 
If heaven decree thy arm the instrument, 
To hurl its vengeance on a murderer’s head, 
Dare not to question the decrees of heaven. 
Ottomar. Far be such sacrilege from Ottomar. 
If heaven reveal its will, though death await, 
‘Yo check my efforts in the great attempt, 
I will gofearless side by side with peril; 


“Will pluck the traitor from the grasp of safety, 
“Or perish in the trial. 


Idumeo. Thy heart is warm! 
Then follow me awhile, and Pll unfold, 
What yet remains of my distressing tale. 
Ottemar. Yct stay, Pll follow thee no further, ghost. 
For aught I know, thou art a kindless fiend, 
And would but lead me to perdition! speak! 
The night is congruous to thy dircful tale; 
‘Lhe waining moon hangs down her mystic points, 
Riding in blood above, the angry wave, 
She looks portentous! all conspire to make 
This spot, the safest for thy dread recital. 
Idunet. Too well this spot is ‘stamp’d upon my 
mind, 
Vo be forgotten! see’st yon frownmeg turrets’ 
Ottomar. That look majesic o’er the roaring sca, 
Yet seem, as time, with angry hand had shaken 
Their firm foundation: bid them ready stand, 
Yo topple down and crush the frighted earth? 
Idumeo. A dced of terrible account was done 
Within those gloomy walls. 
Ottomar. What direful deed? 
Idumeo. Approach yet nearer and behold the spot; 
Behold a father’s grave! 
Ottomar. (starting. | A father’s grave! 
O! tellme where the dear deposit lies; 
What hallow’d spot contains the precious charge, 
That I may weep my tears of blood upon it. 
Idumeo. Thy tears of blood indeed! behold yon 
pile, 
in that huge monument, thy father’s body 
Moulder’s to dust. 


os 
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Ottomar. Down, terrible surmise! 
[They 
Thou sacred vault that hold’st a father’s bones, 
Soon will I burst thy stony doors in twain, 
And force thee to yield up the dear remains! 
Yet, intelligent spirit, tell me how 
My unknown father’s bones became entomb’d 
Within that castle? 
Idumeo. Listen to me then. 
Ottomar. Not e’en a syllable of what thou say’st, 
Shall ’scape my observation. 
Idumeo. (have told thee, 
How young Ardennis from his father’s wrath, 
Fled to a castle in this dreary forest. 
Ottomar. Thou hast. 
Idumeo. Behold it then, for there it stands. 
Ottomar. Indeed! was he my father then? 
’ Idumeo. He was, 
Ottomar. Treacherous Fernando! 
Idumeo. Yet hold, awhile; 
There’s not a deed of guilt of blackest huc, 
But is familiar with Fernando's soul! 
Yet thy father, Ottomar— 
Ottomar. My father! [ affectionately. } 
Idumeo. Fell not by Fernando’s hand. 
Ottomar. Then by whose? 
But name the villain that I may pursue— 


lies, 
Closed in the arms of death Alberto sleeps. 
Ottomar. [starts] You said, before, my father was 
Alberto. 
Idumes. 1 did indeed! he fell by his own hand. 
Ottomar. By his own hand! what dreadful cause 
could urge?— 
Idumeo. Grief now is vain, then turn thy thought 
to vengeance! 
Idumeo! 
Ottomar. Oh! he in the dungeon’s gloom 
Expired. 
Idumeo. ’Tis true indeed, Fernando thought 
Idumeo in the dungeon died. 
Ottomar. Tied he not? [Jn astonishment. } 
Idumeo. Listen: when Fernando plunged his dag- 
ger, 
As he cast Idumeo through the pannel, 
The villain miss’d his aim! he fell unwounded, 
Except from the sharp bruises he received, 
As down the dark abyss the traitor thrust him. 
Ottomar. Indeed! 
Idumeo. A while he lay insensible, 
Until returning life fill’d ev’ry vein; 
*Ywas then he found himself within a dungeon, 
With not a ray of hope to cheer the darkness. 
Ottomar. *T was damnable! 





Idumeo. In vain he search’d around, 

To find some outlet to the direful prison; 

As instant death awaited the attempt, 

To find a passage through the room, from whence 

The treacherous Fernando cast him down. 
Ottomar. Too surely; once again within his pow’r, 

The murd’rer’s dagger would nut miss its aim! 
Tdumeo. \dumeo raved in anguish and despair, 

And would have dash’d his brains against the wall, 

To end at once his misery and life; 

But overruling Providence, ordain’d 

His fate far otherwise! first to the right 

He urged his steps, until the dungeon wall 

Impeded further search: then to the left, 

And as he walk’d no wall uprear’d its barrier. 

He wander’d as intricate windings led; 

And after passing through its silent hall, 








advance a few steps. | 


Idumeo. Hold: far beyond thy reach the murd’rer 
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He found himself beneath a starry sky, 
Just at the entrance of your gloomy cave. 
Ottomar. Can it be possible! is that the castle, 
From which my grandsire drove his hapless son, 
And this the one that shelter’d him? 
Tdumeo. It is so. 
Ottomar. And does the cave in which the band 
reside, 
Under the castle of Ardennis lead? 

Idumeo. That dungeon, into which Idumeo fell, 
Is no great distance from your secret cabin; 

But nor Ardennis, nor his servants knew, 
When they attack’d the shelter of your band, 
It was so near his castle. f 

Ottomar. Wondrous strange! 
But end thy tale, mysterious spirit, end! 
How must Idumeo’s soul have glow’d with rapture, 
When he beheld the planet cover’d sky, 
And felt the fragrant atmosphere’s cool breath, 
Fanning his fainting body! how his heart 
Must*then have swell’d with gratitude to heaven, 
By whose assistance liberty he gain’d. 

Idumeo. But gain’d to lose it for a longer time. 

Ottomar. Indeed! 

Idumeo. Too true! soon as surprize was o’er, 
And joy and gratitude, that bounteous heaver 
Had led him from the very womb of earth, 
Idumeo hasten’d hither to convey 
To young Ardennis this Fernando’s treach’ry! 
| To tell him of his father’s death, whose end 

Ihave already told thee of, that now 

No obstacle existing to his love, 
He might regain his wife, his large domains, 
Hurl down Fernando to his native meanness, 
And be most happy. 

Ottomar. What luckless chance 
Could now prevent this glorious consummation 
Surely the evil spirit that protects 
His mortal votaries, was hov’ring near, 

To forward their designs. 
Idumeo. This spot he gain’d; 
Where a large Turkish corsair lay, some distance 
From the strand, and e’er [dumeo could obtain, 
A friendly shelter from their barbarous rage, 
Four infidels had landed from their barge, 
And bore him, in despite of his resistance, 
To their vessel. 
Ottomar. 1 see it all, Idumeo 
Ne’er returns, my hapless father in despair, 
Commits the awful crime of suicide. 
Idomes. Not so: that dreadful crime he did com- 
mit; 
sut "twas not the delay the messenger 
Idumeo met with, that nerved his murderous arm. 
Ottomar. Indeed! 


Idumeo. The infidels Idumeo bore, 

To linger for near sixteen long, long years, 
A life of bondage! during that sad time, 

| Often he strove t’escape the cruel toil, 

But strove in vain; till Providence ordain’d, 
A vesscl from the shores of France arrived, 
T’annoy the daring traitors to the Cross; 

And mooring off where poor Idumco labor’d, 
Hope nerved his soul; and on one dreary night, 
When his relentless keepers ebriate lay, 

He fied, and plunging in the billowy sea, 
Swam to his native barque! his tale he told 
Of slavery and woe; the gen’rous master 
Gave him security and safe return 

Unto his native soil. 











Ottomar. Sure heaven conducted 
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The most strange destiny of that stange man, 
For some great end. 
Idumeo. Scarce had he landed, ere 
He hasten’d hither; by a secret way, 
Enter’d the castle; traversed ev’ry room, 
But all was silent as the narrow grave; 
Then to the dungeons down beneath he sped, 
For not a solitary vault was there, 
To him unknown, in vain he sought Alberto, 
But as he traversed through the drear abode— 
Ottomar. He met his mouldering body. 
Idumeo. He did indeed. 
Beside it lay some papers which he seized, 
And bore to day-light to peruse, for 
The pale glimmer from his feeble torch, 
There, quite precluded overlooking them. 
Ottomar. These papers then— 
Idumeo. F.xplain’d the mystery; 
Told the contents of the tremendous letter, 
Which, though Idumeo, I have told thee, carried, 
He knew not what it held; that letter told 
His father, ere he should receive the scroll, 
The young Alberto would no more exist. 
Ottomar. O! terrible to tell! 
Idumeo. Nay more, disclosed 








That he had low’r’d his children from the castle. 

Ottomar. Ha! 

Idumeo. Some nobleman, wand’ring on the chase, 
He saw bear his daughter with him: his son, 
Whom from another window he had lower’d, 

A noble chevalier then passing by, 
With a long train of his attendants, took 
And bore him with him. 

Ottomar. That was Otiomar! 

That was the way the gallant captain told me, 
In which he found, and rear’d me as his son. 

Idumeo. ldumeo’s grief is better felt than told! 
He secured the papers, hasten to the spot 
Where aged Ardennis died, and through your cave, 
In which he saw you sleeping, knew you there, 
By your resemblance to the dead Alberto, 

And on your brow indelible a scar, 
Which now you wear, received in infant years; 
Enter’d the castle, in the dungeon found, 
Where sixteen years before he’d been confined, 
Ottomar’s mother, and Alberto’s wife. 
Ottomar. Bounteous Providence! did’st thou say 
my mother’ 
Idumeo. He spoke not to her, therefore knew not 
then, 
tlow she became confined in that dark dungeon! 
But like the spirit of the lost Idumeo, 
Long thought dead, did he behold her anguish. 

Ottomar. Unhappy mother! doubtless Fernando 
Was the relentless villain who confined her. 

Idumeo. This morning, coming from that dun- 

geon’s gloom, 
Where he had been to see the hapless countess, 
He was astonish’d to behold Fernando, 
Who took him for the spirit of Idumeo, 
Idumeo’s self! [Throws down the dagger | 
Ottomar. What can this vision mean! 
Idumeo Dispel thy fear, thou likeness of my 
friend, 
And see Idumeo living. 

Ottumar. Heaven, I thank thee! [kneels.] 
Thou dear companion of Alberto’s griefs, 
Come, let me hold thee to my heart, my second 

father, 
I’ve known no other, then my father’s friend, 
Claims and shall have my filial veneration! 
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Idumeo. { am rejoiced, thou offspring of Al- 
berto’s, 

To find thee guiltless in the midst of guilt. 

Ottomar. Invincible necessity impell’d 

The former captain of this daring band, 

To live by plunder! Though his soul abhorr’d 

The dreadful trade! he often would instil 

The principles of virtue in my mind. 

Now sume time since, after his usual lecture, 

While a big tear stood trembling in his eye, 

He put this casket in my hand, and bade me 

Not search for its contents, till happy chance 

Gave me some hopes of finding out a friend, 

Who could support me in attempts to gain 

My birth right; such a friend I’ve found in thee, 

Search the contents. 

[ Gives the casket to Idumeo, who opens it, 
takes out a paper, and finds folded init, 
the miniature of a gentleman suspended by 
a ribband.| @ 

Idumeo. Alberto’s counterpart! 
Ottomar. Can it be possible! 
Idumeo. What's this I read? 
“* My noble Ottomar, this miniature, 
I found suspended from your infant neck: 
The back will open,” { Idumeo opens it.} 
This is certain proof! 
“ The child, with whom this miniatue is found, 
“ Is rightful only heir, of count Ardennis.” 
Ottomar. All seeing heaven, thy deeds are always 
just! 
Idumeo. Yes! here I trace the features of my 
friend. 
Ottomar. Give me the precious legacy, Idumeo; 
{ Idumeo gives it him.] 
Thou sacred image of a murder'd father, 
Welcome to my heart! [kisses it. | blest be the happy 
hour, 
In which thy lineaments were first portray’d, 
And blest the art that bids our early years, 
Unsullied by the touch of time, thus live 
In bloom! how open is that brow, how bright 
The piercing lustre of that godlike eye! 
O! thou shalt live forever near my heart! 


8——————__——————_—_== 


And bid her wake to son— 

Ottomar. Ha! but my sister’-- 

By my hopes it strikes me now! should Cecilia— 
Found by a nobleman—she must, she must! — 


. Oh! if he wrong her, Pll have double vengeancc! 


Come, come, my friend, for very much I fear, 

My sister lives within Fernando’s power. 

Idumeo. Indeed! 

Ottomar. 1 will explain as we proceed. 

We may be yet too late to save her! come. [ Exeunt.] 


Scene Second. Another part of the forest, stage very 
dark, enter Henrico, followed by Lewis. 

Lewis. 1 pray you, good my lord, wander no fur- 
ther, 

This wood is so impervious, we may lose 

Our horses, wand’ring through its gloomy mazes. 

Hen. Trouble me not! have you secured them 
both? 


Lewis. Fast round the body ofa sapling oak, 
I’ve wound the reins of each. 
Hen. Now \et us wander; 
Pil search in ev’ry corner of this wood! 4 
How solemn is this gloom! not even a leaf 
Rattles to the fanning breeze! no beast of prey, 
Prowls through the wood impatient to dev our, 
Disturbing silence with his awful roar! 
But to his solitary lair retired, 
Buries his fury in the arms of sleep. 
Lewis. There is a horrid stillness in the night, 
That chills my heart with fear. 
Hen. This were a season, 
In which the guilty breast might shake with terror’ 
The skies look frawningly upon the earth, 
Which by the silence that invests the time, 
Looks as it fear’d the elemental strife 
The heavens do threaten! innocence is bold, 
But coward guilt abhors the silent hour, 
And fears to turn his mental eye within, 
Lest busy conscience spread her diary there, 
And point to ev’ry crime! come storms and thunder* 
Ride sweeping tempests on the whirwind’s pinions! 
Ye bear no terrors ’neath your angry wings, 
'To shake them on my soul. 
Lewis. My lord, Henrico. « 





[Puts it in lis bosom. } 
But come, I pant, Idumeo, to embrace 
My mother! the band shall force the dungeon— 
Idumeo. Hold, that must not be: as dead Idumeo, 
I'll lead thee to her, should we be discover’d, 
I am sufficient for thy safety! this 
[Taking up the dagger } 
Shall unnerve the murderer! We'll concert some 
means, 
To bring you back your birth right and domain, 
No more of that banditti! 
Ottemur. T submit, 
But letme haste to sooth amother’s sorrows. 


Hen. Art thou afraid, Lewis? 

Lewis. No, my good lord, 
Though fearful odds should brave me to the front: 
But there’s a something in this dreary wood, 
Impresses me with terror. 

Hen. Well, no more. 
We will proceed, though hope quite flies me now, 
And pale despair sits brooding at my heart! 
| Come good Lewis: esteem me not unkind, 
Because my anguish makes me spezk thee harsh, 
H I do not mean severity. 
Lewis. My lord, 
| You are indced unkind, to call such goodness 














Idumeo. 1 fear Fernando meditates her death! 
This morning, when I told him that she lived, 
He started!—said that six long weeks before, 
He had convey’d her te the dungeon’s gloom, 
And thought that famine had consumed her life, 
But I convey’d her food, for just two days, 

Had she been in the dungeon, when I found her. 

Ottomar. What! two full days without refresh- 

ment there? 
Inhuman monster! 





Idumeo. By me she’s been preserved, 
Although she thinks it was Idumeo’s ghost 
Administer’d relief! happiness awaits, 





{ They embrace. } 


2. 





Once more to throw oblivion on her griefs, 


| 

By so harsh a name. 

| Hen. Well, well, thou art futhful, 

| As is the sun untothe anxious world! 
Lewis. Heard you not the sound of fee 
Hen. Methought I did. 

It was but fancy, Lewis, let us proceed. [ without. | 


[Zxeunt.} 
t? (without. 


thou dy’st! 


} But if thou art not cased in compact steel, 
My sword shall reach thee. 


Lewis drives Martin acrogs (he stage. 


Lewis. Lie there, thou villian! [without;} 








— 


Panuco.”¥was more than fancy, yield thee or 


Hen. Not to a single foc! the darkness hides thee, 


[#e-enter Henrico and Panuco in fight, 
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Enter Ottomar. 
Ottomar. The clash of swords! hoa! cease there, 
cease this rage! 
[He interposes, Panuco flies, and in the dark- 
ness, Henrico and Ottomar engage. | 
Hen, Thou art the stoutest bravo e’er I met, 
Or yield thee or die. 
' Ottomar. Yield to thee, stranger! 
If thou hast lost thy fury for the fight, 
Desist thou first and Ottomar will follow. 
Hen. What! Ottomar! (pauses. } 
Who’s there? 
Enter Lewis. 
* Lewis.’Tis my lord. 
Vye sent two bravoes to the silent grave, 
Mutt’ring their curses on my better chance! 
Hen. The glimm’ring twilight sheds a feeble 
beam 
Of matin lustre o’er the solemn gloom! 
[The stage becomes a little lighter.] 
And art thou Ottomar’ 
Ottomar. I am, young knight. 
Hen. Why then, alas! my busy fears were true! 
I pity thee, unhappy man! 
Ottomar. ’Tis friendly 
To pity one who asks not for thy kindness! 
Hen. Art thou not captain of a band of robbers, 
Who while the sun is up, retire within 
Their cave’s security; but when the night 
Lets down her curtain o’er the drowsy world, 
Cased in the armour of surrounding darkness, 
Leap on the passing traveller and seize, 
Perhaps, his little all, with eager haste’ 
Ottomar. I am the captain of this band, Ottomar. 
Hen. How could so soft a flame as love be kindled, 
And live where all the fiercer passions burn? 
Ottomar. Thou dost not know my character you 
sir! 
¥or though I wear th’ exterior of a robber, 
‘There is no-thirst for blood or rapine here, 
But love as pure as ever warm’d the heart 
Of mortal man, is inmate with my soul. 
Hen. Indeed! a robber’s heart! 
Ottomar. Aye, a robber’s! 
But one whose sword has never stream’d with blood 
Of innocence! whose mind has ne’er conceived 
One thought of wrong! ’tis only love reigns here. 
Hen. And dost thou love Rosalva then? 
Oxiamar. Rosalva! 
How cam’st thou to light upon a name, 
On which my soul with rapture hangs! 
Hen. And dost thou 
So dearly love this yielding maid? 
Ottomar. So dearly! 
Dearer than life or all that it affords. 
Hen. Then know Rosalva never shall be thine. 
Ottomar. What shall prevent her? 
Hen. ¥! 
Ottomar. ‘Thou prevent? 
Were thou Goliath tow’ring in the vale, 
Or like the Grecian breathing death and terror, 
Surrounded by his myrmidons of war, 
I'd brave thee to the front to gain Rosalva. 
Hen. Now do thy might, I live to guard her from 
thee, 
A brother’s arm shall hold her from thy grasp. 
Ottomar. A brother's! 
Hem Yog, 2 brother’s, Henrico. 
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Ottomar. And has my impious hand dared lift a 


sword 
Against the brother of Rosalva? knight, 
I pray thee to forgive me, sooner my life 
I'd yield a sacrifice to rescue thine, 
Than bring it into hagard. - 
Hen. Nobly said. 


It grieves me to the soul to find thee thus, 
ve heard the story of thy love, brave Ottomar, 
And would I could requite thee as it merits! 
But dare not give my sister’s hand to him, 
Whose trade is blood. 

Ottomar. You mistake, brave Henrico; 
Since happy chance first brought me to Rosalva, 
Strange things have happen’d, I became their 

captain 

To save my life, for as their captain's son, 
I lived with this banditti. 

Hen. As his son, 
But not so? - * 

Ottomar. ’Tis true; when their leader died, 
This bloody gang then forced me to their head, 
But I have kept my conscience free from guilt, 
From blood my hands! and now will soon be placed 
In such a situation, as to claim 
Rosalva honorably for my bride. 

Hen. Indeed! with honor? thy hand to mine then. 
I trust me to thy word she shall be thine. 

Ottomar. Soon Ottomar, the dread banditti’s 

leader, 


' When to his birth right he shall be restored, 


Will hail Rosalva countess of Ardennis. 
Hen. Did I hear arighi? 
Ottomar. Thou did’st, Henrico 
But it begins to break upon my mind, 


| | know what magnet brought thee to this wood: 
| Cecilia— 


Hen. Know’st thou where she is conceal’d? 
Ottomar. Tho lov’st her then? 
Hen. Love her, distraction! 
Ottomar. She shall be thine. 
Hen. Be mine! 
Ottomar. Her brother says it. 
Hen. Ardennis’ sister! all my father’s scruples 
Will flee before that word! where is she, count? 
Ottomar. 1 fear within his pow’r who now usurps 
My birth right! 
Hen. Fernanda of Ardennis? 
Ottomar. He. 
Hen. 1 partly know him; he shall yield her up, 
Or J will force her from him. 
Ottomar. That for me 
Remains, Henrico: come let us hasten, 
My father’s friend impatient waits, to lead me 
By a way unknown to this Fernando, 
Into the castle. 
Hen. Then we'll bear her thence, 
Restore her to my father, and bestow 
Rosalva asthe willing bride of Ottomar. 
Ottomar. {t shall be so, if heaven but prosper us, 
And drag the secret villian to his fate! 
There yet remains a story to be told, 
Shall freeze thy youthful blood with horror! come, 
On the way I willrelate what dire mischance 
Has brought me to this state. 
Hen. There is a mist’ry 
About thee Iam curious to unravel. 
Ottomar. It shall be unveil’d. 
Hen. Come, then, let us hasten. 
Ottomar. That we may take the villain unprepared, 


Burst like the smother’d earthquake underneath 
him 
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And cover him in vengeance! 
Hen. Come Lewis, 


For thou hast been companion of my grief, 
And shalt be too the witness of my joy! 
Lewis No nobler boon I ask or could obtain. 


[Exeunt.] 


—2_- oe 
For the Repertory. 


THE CABINET. No. XXXIV. 
What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do; 
This, teach me more than hell to shun, 
That, more than heav’n pursue. Pope. 

The elegant author of the lines which 
constitute our motto seems to trust very 
much to the “inward monitor” as a guide 
through the dubious mazes of life. It is, in 
fact, a light which, if properly attended 
to, seldom deceives; it is a light which re- 
ceives its splendor from reason, and the im- 
mutable principles of reason alone should 
influence the actions of man. 

Conscience may be defined, to be that dis- 
tinguishing principle, placed by heaven in 
the breast, which teaches us to respect vir- 
tue and to abhor vice. The degree of sensi- 
bility, however, which conscience may pos- 
sess, must depend considerably on our 
knowledge. Every human being, doubtless, 
feels the existence of conscience; but it is 
obvious, that the man whose ideas have been 
enlarged by reading and reflection, has a 
more delicate perception of right and wrong 
in all nice cases, than he whom circumstan- 
ces have confined within the limits of narrow 
thought. I do not pretend by this, to assert 
when a man follows the dictates of his bo- 
som, and in doing so commits an improper 
action, that, as relates to himself, he has 
done wrong; I only say that his information 
was not sufficient to afford him an opportu- 


nity of viewing the act in its proper light, 


and, therefore, that notwithstanding his in- 
tentions were excellent, his conscience, for 
want of knowledge, was not able to direct 
him properly, as respects the good of society 
in general. 

A clear conscience has often, and with the 
greatest reason, been recommended as the 
chief source of real happiness. Behold the 
man who rests in unbounded affluence; who, 
impelled by the gust of predominating pas- 
sions, rushing to the alluring enjoyments of 
dissipated pleasure: whose bitter smiles 
cover with the mask of joy,a heart ravaged 
by the anguish of remorse, say, is he happy? 
Ah! no, how vain his attempt to deceive him- 
self—moments will intrude that display to 
his astonished mind the insufficiency of all 
the pleasures that wealth can procure or im- 
agination conceive, to induce that calm se- 
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renity in the bosom which relieves the heart 
and satisfies the affections. 

Happiness erects her temple on the basis 
of virtue, and every man who would find her, 
must search for her in his own breast. In 
the peaceful shades of some wild solitude, 
the man of virtue will examine the recesses 
of his heart, and if the voice of a soothing 
conscience be heard there, he will disdain to 
exchange the exalted felicity of conscious 
rectitude, for that boisterous mirth which 
may destroy the delightful emotions he en- 
joys. Oh! happy men who are actuated by 
the purest motives in all your actions, whose 
hearts are encircled by the “ milk of human 
kindness,” and whose souls are in unison 
with the harmony of virtue; for you the 
wildest desert has its charms, your happi- 
ness is independent of external objects, your 
bosoms are the sanctuary of bliss: 

Wicked men, when they desire to indulge 
every impious gratification, look upon con- 
science as their greatest enemy. They en- 
deavor by running all the course of infamy 
to stifle the friendly admonisher within their 
bosom. Iniquity then becomes habitual and 
they vainly suppose themselves incapable 
of feeling an emotion of remorse; in the silent 
watching of their nightly hours, when sleep 
is a stranger to their pillow, they look over 
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the discourse. Never before did I understand | 
what Demosthenes meant by laying so much 
stress on delivery. You are to bring before 
you the venerable figure of the preacher; 
his blindness constantly recalling to your re- 
collection old Homer, Ossian, and Milton, 
and associating with his performance, the 
melancholy grandeur of their genius. You 
are to imagine you hear his slow,,solemn, | 
well accented enunciation, and his voice of | 


member the pitch of passion and enthusiasm 
to which the congregation were raised, and 
then the few minutes of portentous, death- 
like silence which reigned throughout the 
house; the preacher, removing his white 
handkerchief. from his aged face (even yet 
wet from the recent torrent of his tears) and 
slowly stretching out the palsied hand 
which holds it, begins the sentence: “ So- 


rasing his other hand: pressing them both 
clasped with warmth and energy, to his 
breast: lifting his * sightless balls” to heaven, 
and pouring his whole soul into his tremu- 
lous voice, “ but Jesus Christ—like a God!” 


gel of light, the effect couid scarcely have 
been more divine. Whatever I had been able 


affecting, trembling melody. You are to re- | 


crates died like a philosopher,” then pausing, |} 


If he had been in deed and in truth, an an- 
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but beautiful character which he drew of 
our learned countryman, Sir Robert Boyle. 
He spoke of him as if “ his noble mind had, 
even before death, divested itself of all influ- 
| ence from his frail tabernacle of flesh,” < 
jcalled him, in his peculiarly emphatic and 
impressive manner, “ a pure intelligence, 
| the link between men and angels.” 


| This man has been before my eyes almost 


ever since. A thousand times, as I rode along, 
I dropped the reins of my bridle, stretched 
forth my hand, and endeavoured to imitate 
his quotation from Rousseau; a thousand 
jtimes I abandoned the attempt in despair, 
and felt persuaded that his pecular manner 
and power arose from an energy of soul 
which nature could give, but which no hu- 
man being could justly copy. In short, he 
seems to be altogether a being of a former 
age, or of a totally different nature from the 
rest of men. As I recal, at this moment, 
several of his awfully thinking attitudes, the 
chilling tide with which my blood begins to 
pour along my arteries, reminds me of the 
emotions produced by the first sight of Gray’s 
mtroductory picture to his Bard: 


* On a rock whose haughty brow 











Frowns o’cr old Conway’s foaming flood, 
Robed in the sable garb of woe, 








to conceive of the sublimity of Massillon and 





the events of past life with trembling horror: 
a bed of sickness surrounded by the pains of 
death, will extort from the despairing wretch 
the real state of his murdered hopes. Every 
crime will stand before him to deter his ap- 
plication at the mercy seat of heaven: Ah! 
then an evil conscience with her serpents of 
anguish shall devour the vitals of his peace, 
and clog his soul with a burden of guilt, 
when most it should be prepared 

“To wing its way, 

To the bright sunshine of eternal day.” 
Conscience should be cultivated as our ten- 
derest friend. A friend that points out our 
faults and shows us how to mend them. Con- 
science is to some the torment of existence, 
to others the most precious consolation: to 
some who have abused its warning voice, it 
thunders the dread tidings of endless punish- 
ment; to others who have obeyed its dictates 
it softly whispers everlasting peace. 


PETER PEACEABLE. 


—— +o 
For the Repertory. 


ACCOUNT OF THE COUNTRY PREACHER. 
Concluded. 


I despair of giving you any idea of the effect 
produced by this short sentence, unless you 
could perfectly conceive the whole manner 


ii the force of Bourdalone, had fallen far short 


of the power I felt from the delivery of this 
simple sentence. The blood, wkich just be- 
fore had rushed in a hurricane upon my 
brain, and, in the violence and agony of my 
feelings, had held my whole system in sus- 
pense, now ran back into my heart with a 
sensation I cannot describe; a kind of shud- 
dering, delicious horror! The paroxism of 
blended pity and indignation, to which I 
had been transported, subsided into the 
deepest self abasement, humility and adora- 
tion. I had just before been lacerated, and dis- 
posed by sympathy for our Saviour as a fel- 
low creature, but now, with fear and trem- 
bling, adored him as “ a God.” 

“ If this description should give you the 
impression that this incomparable minister 
had any thing of shallow theatrical tricks in 
his manner, it will do him great injustice, 
I have never seen, in any other orator, such 
an union of simplicity and majesty, he has 
not a gesture, an attitude, or an accent, to 
which he does not seem forced by the senti- 
ment he is expressing. His mind is too 
serious, too earnest, too solicitous, too digni- 
fied, to stoop to artifice. Although as far 
removed from ostentation as a man can be, 
yet it is clear from the train, the style, and 
substance of his thoughts, that he is not only 
avery polite scholar, but a man of profound 





of the man, as well as the peculiar crisis in 


erudition. I was forcibly struck witha short 


With haggard eyes, the poet stood; 
Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air 
And with « poet’s hand, and prophet’s fire, 
Struck tie deep sorrows of his lyre.” 
Guess my surprise, when on my arrival at 
Richmond, and mentioning the name of this 
man, I found not one person who had ever 
before heard of James Waddell.” 
——- + eo 


For the Repertory. 


Every heart knoweth its own bitterness. 
SoLomon. 
Our last essay offered some few remarks 
on the truth of this proverb, but by no means 
the only ones that can be made. We could 
never enumerate 





all the instances of this 
fact, for innumerable are the ways in which 
every “ heart knoweth its own bitterness.” 
Yet let us select another, and behold the fond 
mother watching with the utmost care the 
| expanding beeuties of her child. She views 
him, like the rose, 

When the sun blushes on the cheek of morn, 
opening her sweet store and expanding. her 
bloom. Each playful motion imparts plea- 
sure to her heart, and every infantile trick 
is beheld with delight. She perceives him 
just beginning to discover the powers of 
mind which bounteous Heaven has bestowed 
upon him, and anticipates the happiness she 
will enjoy in him, when he arrives at matu- 
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rer years, when every grace of the person is 
in full bloom and every faculty of the mind in 
full vigor. But while the mother in anti- 
cipation is enjoying this full feast of felicity, 
the hand of sickness is laid upon her boy and 
the leperous touch tarnishes his beauties. 
The rose fades into the lily, and the spark- 
ling of his eye is lost in the paleur of dis- 
ease. The appearance of health vanishes, 
and the meagre emblem of mortality lies 
lifeless in her arms! The grisly messenger | 
of fate has received his command, the prison 
bars are broken, the door is forced, and the 
fluttering spirit takes its everlasting flight 
to the bright throne of mercy in the skics! 
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O! now, what anguish scizes on the soul 
of the doating and distracted mother! her 


ambitious schemes of earthly honor and 
emolument, while the poor mother walks, 


Thinking, /n all the bitterness of grief, 


of the loss she has sustained. Each follows 
unconcerned, little thinking that perhaps, 
the next one borne to the grave may be his 
own offspring, and that, when in that case 
his heart feels its own bitterness, he will 
need the consolation, which his unfeeling 
bosom now denies the mother. Nay, thou 
mightest think, that the next carried to the 
vault of death, would be thyself, for 
On yonder frail memorials of the dead, 
Thy span of time unthinking mortal sce; 
The grave next opened may become thy bed, 
The stone next sculptur’d may be done for thee: 





































heart knows its own bitterness, and only the 
mother that has experienced the affliction, 
can tell her feelings! she bends over the 
object of her love and regret, and sheds the 
silent tear of sorrow on its clay cold visage! 
her grief is not loud, for it has its seat deep 
in the bosom! there it holds despotic sway, 
there it 





““ Whispers the o’er fraught heart and bids it break.” 
Her eye speaks her anguish but her tongue 
is silent! At length her hopes and expecta- 
tions, blasted now by death rush forcibly 


affliction! “ And art thou gone my little 
shall these eyes never more beam playful 
on thy mother; shall those onc: 
now 


One; 


fair arms, 
cold in death, no more be 


around my neck while thy lips imprint the 


turbance! never, never! are all my expec- 


Oe ed 


emaciated body must soon be torn from my 





agony! too surely thou art conscious of thy 


of grief?” 

But while the mother is thus bewailing 
her ailliction, and perhaps the cheek of a 
friend or two is wet with a tear of sympathy 
for her sufferings and regret for her loss, the 


of this affecting scene, waiting only for the 
moment to arrive when the coffin is to be 


from the view forever! 


they cannot feel for her. 






upon her! then comes on the tempest of | 


thrown | 


kiss of infant pleasure on mv cheek; shalt | 
thou no longer slumber on my bosom, white | 
My anxious love preserves thee from dis- | 


tations thus destroyed? all, all! and even thy | 


embrace, and be conveyed to the silent | 
mansion of death! O! burst heart with this | 


own bitterness, burst then and ease this war | 


many are standing unconcerned spectators | 


carricd to the grave yard, and to be deposi- 
ted in the narrow house, to hide the body 
They disturb not 
their joy on account of the mother’s grief; 


When following the corpse to the doleful 
vault, perhaps they are engaged in talking 
of the ordinary concerns of life, or planning 


then would the retrospect of life startle 
thee; then would self examination take place; 
and if found prepared for the momentous 
and eternal change, thy soul could put off 
the garb of mortality with a smile, could 
look forward to the moment, when she 
should be clad in the robes of everlasting 
peace, and jdin the choir of those who are 
accounted worthy to resound their anthems, 
in singing glory and honor and praise and 
power unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb world without end! But 
| should’st thou find thyself unprepared, and 
the king of terrors just at hand—terrible 
, thought!—then indeed would thy Aeart knoz 
ifs own bitterness, and horror and despair 
reign supreme within thy bosom. 


VALERIAN. 
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For the Repertory. 
| Gregory Gravity the moralist, again addresses 
| his colleague Peter Peaceable in the most lovin 
\ , : 

| and polite manner possible. 


5 


|  Screw-brain’d” old Gregory mounts again his Peg; 
1 must confess the creature is in years, 
But yet so willing the good soul appears 
Torun a race with Peter up Parnassus, 
That though he’s got a badly splinter’d leg, 
As Thave life LT cannot hold him in; 
And much *twill puzzle any one to pass us. 
If 1 could hold him, on my honest word, 
However galling might appear the slur, 
This race should be at least, sometime deferr’d. 





|| But Peter, as he did not care a pin 
To send both Pegasus and Gregory to pot, 
| Gives to his hobbling jade the whip and spur, 
{ And off start the old racers like a shot. 
|| Now up they go, about an equal pace, 

‘Till Peter by a little kind of twist, 
Seems to have got the better of the race, 

And thrown poor Gregory quite out the list. 


| 
\ 
| 


But he is in a riding humor now, 
And let me tell you though he hates this fun, 
My lrnest Peter, since you have begun, 

He hopes the privilege you will allow, 
Nor from his right will dare purloin, 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
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When first the rugged path of verse you chose, 
And made your muse’s tender fetlocks blecd, 
It would have been a handsome thing indeed, 
To have disgraced with such a subject, prose. 





Besides my brain is not so very fallow 

As you, my worthy Peter, seem to think, 

For Lhave rambled round the very brink 
Ofthat same fountain which you poets say, 
Though long time since, did once upon a day 
Spout muddy water in each murky head 
Of those that do not in its quicksands sink, 

[’ve heard that “ too much gravity looks shallow,” 
And would you have me look so my dear friend, 
When I so much in search of wisdom spend, 
Now weighing justly what I just have said, 

And due attention to the subject giving, 

1 am as conscious as that I am living 

After the race or lost, or won, is past, 

You'll say “old Gregory was right at last. 


His genius is too watchful to be turn’d away, 

By ev’ry little jostling at the arm, 

And though the laughing little miss may say 

O! what a curious soul this old chap seems, 
To write in verse against a verse’s charm, 

I find that he has not yet gone astray, 

But follows reason, and her charming beams.” 


Could Gregory bear from lofty prose to view 

His friend stilting all round the town on verse, 

Or in so firm a style his shame rehearse? 

No, on my honor that would never do, 

Here, I must beg the reader to observe, 

Lest he should think that from the truth I swerve, 
Which (to my knowledge) I have never done, 

That Peter as a few lines back was found, 

Never once mounted till the second round, 
But had the course as I have shown begun. 





Thus Peter Peaceable will I conclude, 
Nor ever more upon your ground intrude, 

Unless as now, my poney run away, 
And drive my firmest resolutions all to wreck. 

Now Peter, all that [have got to say, 
Is if this accident should happen me again, 
That you with all your might and main 

Will pray, 
That “ grave old Gregory” may not break his neck 
—_— 
For the Repertory. 
TO WALTER WIGGLE, Esq. 

I've perused, Mr. Wiggle, your answer polite, 
And laugh’d while I read it—I did “ by this light.” 
For, oh! thy invention is wond’rous and strange, 
And wide is the pond for thy fancy to range. 
You call me a “ kitten,” beware lest I scratch 
And leave you your delicate visage to patch. 
But that, I suppose you will say, would be rude, 
And resemble the deeds of some whimsical prude; 


With your worship’s concurrence to pass that Pu 
try, 








And your letter glance over as pleases mine eye. 

How smoothly you write! one would think that you 
did’nt 

Bestow on each line the fourth part of a minute— 

But, la! I expected a compliment fair, 

And my muse to a hammer you rudely compare. 

It “ has nail’d down your thoughts,” that is, check’d 
the wild course 








Of paying you in your own coin. 





Of your fancy luxuriant, and what is still worse, 
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Disorder’d your “ stomach,” Oh! vulgar the theme, 
To relate to a lady, a “ lilly crown’d queen.” 
Nay, the outrage extended as high as the brain, 
Which was rack’d, as you say, by the head ache, 
with pain. 
I can scarcely believe it—but, indeed sir, i vow 
You compliment badly, or saterise now. 
How unkind you are, Walter, my parts to abuse, 
To a cat you compare me, to a hammer my muse. 
Since it’s so, are you well? pray excuse the rude 
question, 
For you found it, I guess, rather hard for digestion; 
it gave you the cholic, sweet delicate boy; 
Well, [hope you some moments of ease may enjoy. | 
“ Your pains,” sapient youth, “ have touch’d nearly 
a heart, 
Unaccustom’d,” I own, to the sense of the smart: 
But if pity can sooth, I declare you have mine, 
And when you are better, pray drop me a line. 
Oh! Walter, thou bowest at vanity’s shrine. 
For instance, I only address’d thee a rhyme— 
To be sure ’twas polite, and you call’d me, “sweet 
kitten,” 
And supposed, with your phiz, I was mortally 
** smitten;” 
But arouse thee, vain wight, from thy deep dreams 
awake, 
I shall send thee, and shortly, a piece of bride’s 
cake. 
Had you not told me your passion in language so 
plain 
I should never have dreamt that you glow’d with 
the flame. 
But I pity you, and would advise you to smother 
Your penchant, or transfer it from me to another. 
Let not disappointment yor rosy cheek prey on, 
Nor the pangs of rejection your gay spirit weigh 
down. 
Sometimes think of me, but as only a friend 
Who does “to your wit and your sprightliness bend.” 
Captain Grummet you mention; pray, Walter, take 
care 
You meet him not soon, for he’s wroth, I declare, 
He says you’ve abused him; you touch’d him, that’s 
certain, 
So let me advise you don’t draw up the curtain; 
Nay so great was his rage that he swore he would 
soon 
* Mend his goose quill to tickle the silly baboon.” 
But be notalarm’d; he shall never molest 
Your quiet, I vow, and without any jest, 
1 hold myself, Watty, sufficient to “ lather” 
And shave you, without aid from him or from father. 
So you wish to persuade me your temper is “ good?” 
As you say, P'd believe you, indeed, if I could; 
But thanks to that temper, whether sour or sweet, 
That I from your worship such clemency meet. 
And thanks to yourself for so much of “ respect” 
You pay to advice, not a few would neglect; 
And if farther you’d wish to oblige the fair giver, 


———————————— 


“Roll” your “ducks and your hogs” and yourself 


in the river. 
Mr. Wiggle, farewell; in your * poetic dreams,” 
When you scamper through puddles and “ loud 
foaming streams,” 
Clementina remember, she bids thee adieu 
For awhile; and extends it, ye muses, to you. 
CLEMENTINA CAUSTIC. 


— 


The motto of Ludovicus Vives was “ ocu- 
‘um in metam,” « fix your eyes on the goal.” 
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A mason used to be appointed, on the co- | 
ronation day of the emperors of Constanti- | 
nople, to present them several pieces of | 
marble; at which ceremony they used these | 


} 
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again; the people stared; and the parson was 
left in future to the unmolested enjoyment 
of his own fancies. 





| 
words: | 
Flige ab his saxis, ex quo, invictissime Cesar, 
Ipse tibi, tumulum, me fabricare velis. 

“« Choose, sir, from which of these various | 


specimens of stone you wish me to construct 
your tomb.” 


em 


Mr. Franklin relates, that being with a| 
party of his friends caught in bad weather | 
upon one of the West India islands, he took || 
shelter in a public house kept by a foreigner: 
upon their desiring that more wood might 
be brought to the fire, the man ordered his 
sickly wife to go forth in the storm, and | 
fetch it! while a young negro wench, his | 
slave, stood by, doing nothing! upon being! 
asked why he did not send the girl rather than || 
his wife’ He replied, “ that wench is worth | 
80/.and if she should catch cold, and die, it 

would be a great loss to me; but if my w ife | 
dies, I can get another, and perhaps money 


199 


into the bargain! 

















 — 


A clergyman, in the west of England, was | 
much harrassed by his parishoners for omit- 
ting the Athanasian creed at the stated sea- 
sons. Not one of his parish, except John, 
(his clerk) coincided in his opinion. The 
complaints of the flock were at length con- 
veyed to the Diocesan, who issued his bull, 
commanding the offender to read this ob-| 
noxious part of the service. In this dilemma, | 
the parson goes to an organist in the neigh- ! 
beurhood, and after much importunity, gets | 
his friend to set the creed to music, for 
himself and John, in two parts. You know 
(said he) I am a fox hunter; set it to a jolly 
hunting tune. This being done, the parson | 
and the clerk made themselves perfect in 
their respective parts. When the day arrived | 
on which this creed was appointed to be 
used, the whole parish, to a man, were at 
church, hoping to enjoy the humiliation of 
the poor parson, thus compelled to swallow 
the bitter potion in the face of the audience. | 
The service had now proceded, in order, to 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our friend Thaddeus’ Shipwreck, shall 
very shortly find a safe harbor in 
lumns of the Repertory. 

Philomel, on the death of A. G. Y. does 
not sing sweet enough for us. We are ex- 


the co- 


tremely sorry that a writer who has made 
so many attempts to please us should have 
failed, but at the same time we assure him 
that we are actuated by no motives, but ow 
duty to the public. 

The two first verses of Aspasio possess « 
good degree of merit, but in the last—* O! 
what a falling off is there!’”” We would men- 
tion, for the use of Aspasio, and some othe 
correspondents, that sometimes concluding 
a line of Iambic poctry (particularly when ot 
an clegiac nature,) with a Trochee, is a great 
deformity, if not a gross impropriety. We 
shall endeavor to alter the last verse of the 
piece before us, and insert it in order. 

St. Aubert’s Ode to Solitude has some 
poetic merit, mixed with many incongruities. 
We shall take the liberty of altering some 
of the lines, and present it to the public. We 
would thank him to tell us if it be original, 
and request him, as well as our other cor- 
respondents again, to head their communi- 
cations, original or selected. 


— 


DREADFUL MURDER. 


Early on Monday morning 


¢ last, we were 
attracted, by the sight of a numerous crowd 
of people in South above Third-streets. We 
hastened to the spot and found a man mur- 
dered in the most shocking manner. His 
face was disfigured with blood, which pro- 
ceeded from a fracture in his skull, which, 
it «appeared, had been shattered by a blow 
from a brick-bat, part of which remained in’ 
the wound. An inquest was called, and gaye 
their virdict, we understand, wilful murder. 





the creed in question. The congregation | 
were silent, their mouths gaped with expec- |! 
tation, next follows (says the parson) the || 
creed of St. Athanasius, appointed to be said ; 
or sung: and, by the grace of God, I'll sing | 


what you are about, here goes. Upon which | 
he and John sct up their pipes, and rattled | 
































of the creed to the other. The church rang 





The man thus hurried from time to ‘an aw- 
ful eternity, by the crucl hand of a remorse- 
less murderer, is named Robert M*Call, and 


is brother to Mr. Andrew M‘Call, a respecte. 


able tobacconist in Wilmington. 
[t is worthy of mention, and is as true as. 


it. So now John, (turning to the clerk) mind || jt is remarkable, that a murder committed 


in Southwark, is as rare a thing, as a fire 
or a robbery; and yet in Southwark there 


away, pell mell, most merrily, from one end are neither lamps nor watchmen!! the 


nightly guards of our city cannot surely be 


—_ 
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doing their duty, when a wretch may mur- || the hip joint, and lodged in the skin of the PROSPECTUS 
der an unoffending citizen, an incendiary || left posterior; leaving the contents of the OF THE 


may fire the mansion of the unconscious 
sleeper, close to their very boxes, or the 
shameless thief force the door of the peace- 
ful habitation, and escape leaded with the 
spoil. These are facts worthy the notice of 
our police officers. 


— 





“Extract of a letter from the Rev. Mr. | 


Chamberlain, a Baptist Missionary at Reho- | 


both, India, to the Rev. Dr. Staughton, of 


** My Dear Brother, 

_ Since I wrote you last I have been in- 
formed that Mr. Maylin went in the Glea- 
ner. The idols were sent to him, but there 
Was some objection made to taking them 
on board the ship, and whether they have 
gone or not, I have not yet heard. The 
mere destruction cf these poor gods, is not 
a matter of importance, for they could soon 
be replaced by the trunk of a certain tree, 
with the help of a carpenter: but the circum- 
stance most interesting is, their demolition 
was the effect of the word ef God. So may 
it triumph in its sacred influence over the 
minds of men, till there be not the shadow 
éf an idol known or worshipped in the 
world.” Mass. Miss. Mag. 

—_ 
BEWARE OF OLD GUN BARRELS. 

“¢ Don’t meddle with that gun, Billy,” 
said a careful mother: “ If it should go off 
it would kill you.” “ It is not charged, mo- 
ther,” says Will. “ Well! but may be,” says 
the good old woman, “ it will go off, even 
ifit is not charged.” “ But there is no lock 
on it, ma’am.” “ Oh! dear Billy, 1 am afraid 
the hollow thing there, the barrel I think 
they call it, will shoot if there is no lock.” 

. That the fears ofthe careful mother were 
well founded, and that there is danger in an 
old gun barrel, even without stock or lock, 
the following statement will prove. Mr Jo- 
seph H. Hopkins, of Litchfield, on the 25th 
of August last, took an old gun barrel, 
‘which he purchased five years before in 
Hartford, among old iron, for the purpose 
£ 


ot 


converting it to some use in his mechani- 


cal business. He put the breech of it into | 


his forge, with an intention to extract the 
breech pin. While heating, he thought he 


heard a hissing noise in the barre], and sup- | 


posed it was caused by water in it. To satis- 
ty himself more fully, he raised the muzzle 
to his car, and directly replaced it in its 
former position. An explosion instantly took 
place, when a ball of more than an ounce 
weight wes digcharged from the barrel. It 
entered Mr. Hopkins’ left groin, passed 
through the lower part of the ossilium, near 











barrel in its course through the limb. For 
months Mr. Hopkins languished under an 
extremely painful and dangerous wound, and 
his life was long held in suspense. He is 
now recovered so far as to be able to get 
about with the help of crutches, but must be 
a cripple through life. 
—— 
USEFUL INVENTION. 

A very useful machine for dragging or 
raising great weights, has been invented by 
Joseph Lefever, of Strasburg, Penn. The 
wheel is kept in complete motion by a pen- 
dulum of 50 3qrs. wt. with which has been 
dragged 2,000 wt. on the ground: and it has 
raised 1,000 wt. perpendicularly over a 
pully, by winding a rope round the shaft of 
the wheel; 500 wt. has been raised on the 
end of a four feet lever fixed in the shaft, 


i) all which is kept in motion by the strength 


of a man’s hand. These machines are likely 
to be useful in the making of canals. 
—— 
HEALTH OFFICE, 
April 13, 1811. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 30th March to the 6th April. ¥ 


Diseases ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Apoplexy 1 0 Locked jaw 1 0 
Cancer 1 O Mortification 0 1 
Casualties 1 0 Palsy 3 0 
Childbed 1 0 Pleurisy 4 0 
Consumption of lungs 3 2 Sore throat 0 1 
Convulsions 0 4 Stull born 0 2 
Fevei, typhus 1 0 Unknown 3 0 
| LLeemorrhage 1 0 — 
Inflam. of lung's 01 20 13 
Inflam. of stomach 0 1 —- 
Inflam. of bowels 0 1 Total 33 

Of the above there were, 
| Under 1 6 From 50 to 60 2 
| From 1 to 2 3 60 79 3 
2 5 2 70 80 2 
§ 10 0 80 90 1 
10 20 2 90 108 0 
20 30 5 100 110 0 
30 40 5 —_ 
40 50 2 Total 35 
By order of the board, 


JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 
STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 








9 o’ clock. 12 0’ clock. 3 o'clock. 


April 8 46 53 54 

| 9 60 63 64 
10 62 66 65 
| 11 48 49 45 
12 38 42 40 

a 45 54 50 





Checks, Cards, Handbills, 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 





neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 
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Philadelphia Repertory. 
BY OBADIAH ODED. 


Variety’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavor. CowPer. 


The public are informed, that new arrange- 
} ments having been made with respect to the edito- 
, rial part of bis paper, some alterations will conse- 
| quently take place inthe conducting of it. As these 
| will add considerably to the expense of the publi- 
| cation, an increase of the subscription list will be re- 
| quisite, in order to enable us to continue the 
| work, with a due regard to our personal interest 
| and the satisfaction of our readers. Those therefore 
| who are disposed to favor our infant undertaking, 
; and who feel an interest in thus promoting the 
cause of virtue and literature, will use their endea- 
yours to support our attempt, for which we shall 
be grateful. 

On the commencement of this publication, 

we contemplated regularly inserting the pro- 
ceedings of our national and state legislature, and 
a summary of foreign intelligence; but this having 
| been disapproved of by a large proportion of our 
| patrons, we shall in future insert only such as may 
| be of peculiar importance. 
Agreeable to our first proposals, the Philadelphia 
| Repertory shall be a receptacle for biography; re- 
| ligious and moral essays; essays on scientific and 
entertaining subjects; poetry, fiction, wit and humor; 
with a regular list of marriages and deaths. 

With the second volume we shall commence the 
publication of the Propitiation, a poem, in six books, 
by Valerian. 

Since the conclusion of the Heiress of Soheiski, 
no novel or romance has appeared; yet it is not our 
intention to eject such matter, but the end of the 
first volume being so near, renders it advisable te 
delay the insertion of one until the commencement 
of the second. We shall then present to our read- 
ers the Castle of Altenheim, a tale, by Ubaldo. 

Our paper shall have nothing to do with theolo- 
gical controversies, nor personal abuse. No politi- 
cal disputes can be admitted, 


For all politicians from us we debar, 

We'll be none ourselves, nor abuse those who are. 
CONDITIONS. 

|| The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 

scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 





scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
| country by the earliest conveyance. 
| No subscription will be received for less than a 
| year. Those who de not notify us of their intention 
‘to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
} considered as subscribing for the next. 
| Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
| and become responsible for the paymant, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
| pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 


a 
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